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TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF HUMOR 


O define humor is a hazardous undertaking. From Plato to 

Bergson philosophers have reflected upon the meaning and the 
function of humor, and what they have told us is sometimes relevant 
and always helpful—whether we agree or differ with them. But 
so complex is the nature of comedy and so varied are its manifesta- 
tions that no theory is wholly adequate and no analysis is exhaustive. 
Like the swan in Plato’s dream that eluded the bird-catchers the 
spirit of comedy will not let itself be confined to the narrow habita- 
tion of a formula. And it is altogether fitting that this should be 
so. .For whatever else humor may be, it is surely a species of libera- 
tion, a lifting of horizons and a prelude to the peace and freedom 
which are vouchsafed by an unclouded sight and an unerring insight. 
The sense of humor is one of man’s natural endowments and is in- 
separable from him; it is continuous with, and is evoked by, the 
world and objects and situations and people in it. Plato’s 
swan does not allow itself to be taken and confounds the plans and 
purposes of the hunters, and comedy too is a harbinger of disor- 
ganization. But it is disorganization ‘‘in the sense in which 
military demobilization is disorganization.’’ 

It might not be amiss to begin with a tentative definition of 
humor, provided the terms in the definition be regarded as a lantern 
in our hands rather than a formula in our heads. One might then 
suggest that humor, protean as its forms are, is generically a kind 
of liberation; and that humor is much more than that because it 
can not be associated with a single emotion or instinct or idea, and 
like religion or love or art assimilates to itself and gathers around 
itself many other emotions and instincts and ideas. Humor is a 
species of liberation, and it is the liberation that comes to us as we 
experience the singular delight of beholding chaos that is playful 
and make-believe in a world that is serious and coercive. There is 
at times a delight in the presence of chaos, but it is pleasant only if 
the chaos is playful and make-believe, and no penalty is exacted 
from us. Chaos that is not playful is the prerogative of life, and 
philosophers and theologians have tried to incorporate it in the 
moral economy of the universe or to subsume it under some nice 
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and meticulous theodicy. Such philosophers and theologians would 
find little to laugh at, and less to cherish, in a parable which might 
be called the parable of the tailor and a pair of pants. The tailor 
in the parable was commissioned by some dignitary to produce a 
pair of pants out of material that was given him, and it took the 
tailor some six weeks to complete the job. Whereupon the dignitary 
was wroth with him and taunted him by saying: ‘‘ Why, you rascal, 
God Himself needed only six days to create the whole world, and He 
did it out of nothing, out of chaos; and you took six weeks to put 
together one pair of pants, and at that out of material that was 
given you.’’ The tailor hesitated for a moment, and then with a 
twinkle in his eye (the peculiar gift of humorists), replied quietly: 
‘Yes, I know, but that’s exactly it,—why just look at the world and 
look at my pair of pants.”’ 

Chaos—disarray, bewilderment, the incompatibility of means 
and ends, the pervasiveness of evil, the abortiveness of hope and 
happiness—is a component of life and nature; and since life and 
nature constitute the subject-matter of tragic drama, it would: ap- 
pear that the roots of tragic drama extend also into the soil of chaos. 
And yet, in a profound and meaningful sense, the consummation of 
tragic drama is not chaos—a void and a darkness—but cosmos, an 
ordering of life, and a light that reveals both the causality of the 
spirit and its proper destiny. In revealing the causality of man’s 
spirit (the career across the stage of deed and dream of a finite 
being) tragic drama can not avoid the chaos that so frequently 
engulfs him, the rocks against which his frail vessel is shipwrecked ; 
in revealing his destiny (the career of a limited being with infinite 
longings and infinite obligations) tragic drama points to victory in 
the midst of death and desolation, to the affirmation of value, of 
the good, at the cost of life and fortune. Tragic drama is yea- 
saying, and the tragic hero, though his doom is inevitable (other- 
wise there would be no causality), does not walk blindly towards it 
(otherwise there would be no destiny). And so the flowering of 
tragic drama is cosmos, or, at any rate, the promise of cosmos, the 
present actuality of value as seen through the tears that are in 
things—lacrimae rerum—and the possibility of future value. It 
is not the cosmos of the philosopher who denies the existence of evil 
and equates the actual with the rational, as Hegel does; nor is it the 
cosmos of the theologian, whose optimistic picture of abundant 
compensation in another world washes away the very basis of 
tragic drama. It is the cosmos—order, value, the discovery of 
structure in the universe, the partial efficacy of the good, the 
ultimate dependence of happiness upon worth—that is achieved in 
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sorrow and in toil and in blood, that is seen through the tears of 
things, and seen at times darkly as in a mirror. 

The province of comedy is chaos and the lord of comedy is the 
lord of misrule. But the chaos of comedy is never chaos alone; 
it is always chaos that is playful and make-believe. And the lord 
of comedy is not the lord of misrule as rebel against order and logic 
as such, but as children on their merry way from school—running 
and dancing and shouting, throwing snow-balls at each other in the 
winter or plucking flowers in the spring, jumping through a rope 
and doing somersaults—are lords of misrule. The chaos that is 
a component of life and nature and the chaos that is of the sub- 
stance of tragic drama are not of our choosing, and there is nothing 
playful about such chaos. The weird and ugly masks that children 
wear on Halloween are a kind of playful chaos, in the mood of 
misrule, but the twisted body and hideous face of the hunchback 
of Notre-Dame are a kind of tragic chaos—the persistent chaos of 
life and drama. 

But why—one might be prompted to ask—should we wilfully 
choose chaos, playful though it may. be? Why should we prefer 
apparent disvalue—lack of order, disarray, confusion—to value, to 
the regularities and coherences of life? There are several answers 
to the question and perhaps none that is final. It might be ascribed 
to man’s restlessness, to his constant eagerness for adventure, to his 
wistful yearning for novelty, or to his perverseness, to his member- 
ship in a race that is stiff-necked and disobedient. This might be 
suggestive, but is hardly adequate as an answer. Economists speak 
of a “‘law’’ of diminishing utility and psychologists point to the 
limits of attentiveness, and it is not at all unlikely that order too is 
subject to the ‘‘law’’ of diminishing utility and to the limits of 
attentiveness. Order may assume the aspect of monotony and may 
become a sort of disvalue, and chaos—if it is playful—may assume 
an aspect of singular value, the value of liberation. The chaos of 
comedy is no usurper and does not really encroach upon the ordered 


landscape of actuality ; it is the asymmetrical, enjoyable for its own 


sake, that is, because it is asymmetrical, and by offering a respite, a 
no-man’s land or a fairy-land for the moment, it helps to restore the 
value of order and to adumbrate its shortcomings as the order, 
imperfect and fragmentary, of actuality. 

Humor may then be defined, at least provisionally, as playful 
chaos in a serious world. The locale of humor must be noted, and 
this locale is always a world, a ‘‘frame-of-reference,’’ that is serious. 
Humor is a species of liberation, and this liberation is due, in large 
measure, to the contrast between the playfulness of comedy’s chaos 
and the seriousness of the world inf which it occurs. If school were 
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not a serious affair for the boy, if he did not deem its discipline 
binding upon him, there would be no hilarity and no freedom in 
the unimpeded movement of his body and in the unchecked employ- 
ment of his voice. The disorganization of life and action in that 
first frolicsome hour after school is dismissed is disorganization in 
‘‘the sense in which military demobilization is disorganization.’’ It 
is against the background and within the context of a compellingly 
serious world that the playful chaos of humor is delightful. 

The contrast must be noted, but must not be exaggerated. It 
would be unwarranted to draw the conclusion that the background 
of humor is wholly serious and that comedy itself as playfulness, as 
a mode of pretense, is the very negation of seriousness, is—as Plato 
held—a deception. There is no deception in the playfulness of the 
child on the way from school. It is no attenuation of reality, no 
mere copy or reflection of it, as a deception must be. It is not 
reality at second or third hand as Plato judged the ‘‘imitative’’ arts 
to be. If anything, it is an enhancement of reality, a promotion 
of it to a higher level. As the child jumps and dances along the 
road from school, it is no longer an ordinary road but verily a 
highway of heaven. In his playfulness the child is serious, but not 
too serious; perhaps, more accurately, it is a seriousness of a dif- 
ferent quality from the seriousness that prevails in school. It is 
a seriousness, as Max Eastman aptly phrased it, that is fun in success 
and funny in failure. It is the seriousness of a carnival, of a 
mardi gras—else why should the carnival be presided over by a lord, 
_ even though he be the lord of misrule. If Seneca is right in telling 
us that a serious thing is a true joy (res severa verum gaudium est), 
it is perhaps equally right to say that a true joy has a dimension of 
seriousness about it. The play of children is serious, otherwise it 
would not be play but a kind of sleep-walking, and when the play 
of children is half-hearted it is precisely that. The play that is whole- 
hearted is open and free and often spontaneous, and can not there- 
fore be too serious. When the play of children becomes too serious 
they fall to quarreling, and the spirit of fun takes leave, and they 
are no longer enjoying what they are doing for its own sweet sake. 
It is no longer the process that enchants them; it is the product that 
lures them on and beckons to them. Their wills are now set on 
success, not as fun, but as victory over others, as a prize to seize. 
And their elders also, as their play becomes too serious, cease to be 
child-like and become childish—that is, discard the pure gold of fun 
and frolic for the cruder stuff of expediency, profit, and success. 
The element of playfulness in football on the campus, in baseball 
among the leagues, in the prize-fight in the metropolitan arena, has 
almost totally vanished; and it has vanished not because they are 
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serious but because they are too serious, because the fun and exuber- 
ance of the game have been subordinated to an external end. In 
bondage to this end, failure is no longer funny, but a cause of dis- 
pleasure, discomfort, and distress. 

The subordination of play to an end external to itself can not, 
of course, be satisfactorily explained in terms of an excessive serious- 
ness, except as irony. To transform play that is serious into play 
that is too serious is, in effect, to shift emphasis from values that 
are primary and intrinsic to values that are secondary and con- 
tingent, from freedom and assurance to fear and anxiety, from the 
enjoyment of play as make-believe and yet as serious to the reward— 
in money or in esteem—that awaits the winner. 

There is always contrast between the playful chaos of comedy 
and the serious world which is its setting. But there are some who 
maintain that contrast is not enough—that there must also be 
contradiction; and if not contradiction, then surely incongruity. 
The passage from contrast to contradiction may seem to be a matter 
of slight significance, and yet the nature of humor is such that utter 
dissolution would follow its passage from contrast to contradiction. 
Contrast is pleasant, but contradiction is perplexing, and comedy 
always ends on a note of rightness. There is contrast in comedy, 
and there is in it—as it fulfills itselfi—a note of rightness. There 
could be no note of rightness, no final felicity in humor, if its 
relationship to the world were one of contradiction rather than 
contrast. There has been controversy among historians and critics 
of comedy as to whether it .is fundamentally ‘‘conservative’’ or 
‘‘radical,’’ whether it is a defense of things as they are—of ideals as 
embodied in contemporary customs and institutions, or a rejection 
of things as they are in behalf of things as they should be—of the 
actualization of ideals and meanings that are latent in the world 
about us, in the contexture of things that surround us. It is an 
earnest issue and can not be disposed of quickly. Yet it is no 
evasion to say that comedy is both—it conserves values as embodied 
in customs and institutions that are viable, that have not been 
alienated from their source in human experience; it exposes values 
that have lost their franchise in the realm of experience and dis- 
closes the rationale whereby manners are confused with morals and 
convention supplants conscience. And comedy could do neither the 
one nor the other if its relationship to the world and to society were 
that of contradiction. It could not foster the conservation of pres- 
ent values by contradicting them, and it could not bring about 
the release and realization of latent values by repudiating their 
context and their continuity. Humor can do both—it can conserve 
and it can reject—because its playful chaos is a contrast to the 
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serious world about it. The very playfulness of its chaos suggests 
that it does not disown the world, that it grants its lovers the boon 
of a holiday. There is always continuity between the market-place 
and the carnival, and they have much in common; there is also 
continuity between the usual days of the week and the day that is 
festive—the holiday. But the carnival is no market-place, pure and 
simple, and what is distinctive of it shines as a contrast to the 
market-place. And because there is continuity and yet distinctive- 
ness as contrast, there is freedom and fun and a spirit of joyousness. 
When the carnival has ended there is a gladness in turning again to 
our homes, to our streets, and to our market-places, and a little of 
the carnival’s brightness is carried over, and the world is no longer 
quite the same. It is no longer quite the same—for it, the world 
about us, is the matrix and background of comedy and also its 
foreground, its point-of-return. As with the prodigal son in the 
parable, we are wiser and somewhat sadder in our home-coming ; and 
we are also more fortunate—our wisdom and sadness, small as they 
may be, were attained without much cost in actual suffering, through 
the playful chaos of comedy as a contrast, not as a contradiction, 
to the world we had left for a brief interlude. Our quarrel was— 
from the beginning and throughout—‘‘a lover’s quarrel with the 
world.’’ 

The assertion that comedy is contrast, rather than contradiction, 
is true of humor as such, and is also true of that type of humor which 
is designated as satire. There are ascertainable differences between 
satire and humor; otherwise the terms would coincide and would 
not refer to two classes of comedy. Yet they must possess a common 
core; otherwise they would not belong in the same general category. 
It might not be too fanciful to aver that humor is ‘‘laughter ‘mixed 
with love’’ and satire is ‘‘laughter mixed with indignation.’’ It 
must be noted, however, that although satire falls short of complete 
identification with its object, that it must to some extent stand outside 
the object, it need not stand in contradiction to it. Complete sym- 
pathy with the object is not possible in satire, for then its indignation 
would dissolve and melt away. Yet some sympathy there must be, 
else the anger of satire would have neither purpose nor direction, 
and would vent itself in some form of action or invective rather 
than express itself in some form of art. And in art ‘‘form trans- 
forms content.’’ In literature or in art, satire’s detachment from 
action is conducive towards sharper perception and clearer perspec- 
tive. The satirist may appear to be ‘‘negative,’’ he may appear to 
hate the world—or a part of it; yet the vehicle of his ‘‘negation”’ 
must be ‘‘affirmative,’’ for he is drawn toward the world with a 
kind of love—at times, with a great and overwhelming love. He is 
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out of tune with the world as it is (or the world with him), and 
he is fascinated by the world as it may be. His discontent with 
the world as it happens to be is not more intense than the discontent 
of the engineer with the river as it is, and his love of the world as it 
may be is no less than the love of the engineer for the river as it will 
be after its potential energy has been converted into kinetic energy 
and has lighted up innumerable homes. Humor is finer than satire 
in the sense in which the instruments at the captain’s disposal are 
finer than the huge engines in the pit of the ship; satire, however, 
is primary and must precede humor in the sense in which the engines 
are primary and must be set in motion before the captain’s in- 
struments—compass, steering wheel, and so forth—can be utilized. 
Neither satire nor humor rejects the world and the community of 
men and women in the world; neither satire nor humor is utterly 
incongruous with the world; and, finally, satire and humor do not 
stand in opposition to each other but as rungs on the same ladder 
—Jacob’s ladder. Humor is nearer to heaven than satire, but both 
have their roots in man’s world and community. 

Humor has been here all along defined as playful chaos in a 
serious world, and it should now be evident in what way humor 
affords liberation. If comedy’s relationship to the contexture of 
things and meanings which surround it is that of contrast and not 
that of contradiction, then it is plausible to infer that comedy is ‘‘ posi- 
tive’’ and not ‘‘negative’’—that is, that the liberation which comedy 
affords is not one that must be associated with license and lassitude. 
There is a freedom from things and there is a freedom to things, 
and the movement of comedy’s liberation is from things as they 
are to things as they might be in fairy-land, in no-man’s-land, and 
also in everyman’s land which is our world. In divine comedy— 
humor that touches the very heavens—there is a movement from 
things as seen under the aspect of time to things as seen under the 
aspect of eternity. At the end of Plato’s Symposium, Socrates 
suggests that the genius of comedy and the genius of tragedy are 
ultimately one and the same. Comedy affords liberation and so 
does tragedy ; and one may add philosophy and religion. Humor 
is a species of liberation, and what is distinctive of humor is the 
manner in which such liberation is attained—through playful chaos 
in a serious world. Liberation is a psychological process and it 
may be a state of mind too, a mode of looking at things; it is an. 
experience and it is ‘‘subjective.’? But the world is real and 
“‘objective’’ and we are in the midst of it; and both comedy and 
tragedy are among the features of reality, and both are therefore 
inescapable. Comedy’s playful chaos is out there, in a world of 
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compelling actuality; and comedy’s liberation is continuous with 
and is conditioned by events, situations, things, and persons in the 
world about us. 


IsRAEL KNox 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
THE METAPHYSIC OF EN-SOI AND POUR-SOI 


In replying to Natanson’s criticism of his interpretation of 
Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant, Van Meter Ames has declared that if 
Sartre’s metaphysic is intelligible or meaningful 


the burden of proof is on a defender of Sartre. . . . It is not necessary 
to grope all the way through a labyrinth to see that it is a labyrinth: to see 


that terms are being misused when they have already become so mysterious 
that they should have been abandoned.1 


It is my intention in this discussion to take up this challenge, not 
that I think Sartre is worth defending (Hegel and Husserl wrote, 
in my opinion, much better metaphysics) ; but because Natanson’s 
attempted defense of Sartre and Ames’s reply to Natanson have 
raised an important issue: the status of metaphysical explanations. 
Ames would not, I feel sure, wish to deny all value to metaphysical 
speculations: it is against Sartre’s brand of metaphysics that he ob- 
jects in these discussions ; but the scope he allows metaphysics in gen- 
eral is not very large. His own allegiance is wholly on the side of 
empiricism. He suggests that the only significant meaning state- 
ments can have must conform to the Russell-Carnap e¢ al. criteria. 


Any excursion outside this realm of meaning can only be poetry or 
nonsensical fun. 


And if, while empirical investigation goes ahead, we are eager to go beyond it, 


let it be in the direction of poetry, of funded wisdom, of hypotheses that make 
some kind of good fun if not sense.2 . 


I do not think metaphysics need be reduced to the status of a game, 
and certainly very few systems of metaphysics can be said to be 
nonsense. Even Sartre’s system can not be so convicted. Natanson 
is essentially correct in urging that a metaphysics such as Sartre’s 
can not be made to fit the empiricist demands for verifiable state- 
ments, but Natanson fails to dissociate himself sufficiently from the 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. XLVIII (1951), p. 102. Vide the same issue for 
Natanson’s criticism of Ames and Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 407-411, for Ames’s 
original article, ‘‘ Fetishism in the Existentialism of Sartre.’’ 
2 Ibid., Vol. XLVIII (1951), p. 101. 
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language of Sartre to show that meaning and significance do attach 
to Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant. In what follows I shall seek to make 
sense of the basic distinction in Sartre’s book between the en-sot 
and the pour-sot. 















Natanson is surely correct in urging against Ames that Sartre 
must be understood in his context as a follower of Husserl and his 
school, for the introduction of L’Etre et le Néant lays down the 
basic phenomenological position as the foundation for the rest of the 
book. Reality is interpreted here as the manifestations or ap- 
pearances present to observers. Sartre is concerned with the rela- 
tion between subject and object, and he insists that the object is 
defined in terms of appearances to men. However, appearances 
do not entail noumena of which they are the appearances. 


La force, par exemple, n’est pas un conatus métaphysique et d’espéce inconnue 
qui se masquerait derriére ses effets (accélérations, déviations, ete.): elle 
est l’ensemble de ces effets. [P. 11.] 
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The same reduction is present in Sartre’s interpretation of the 
knowing self, despite Ames’s suggestion that Sartre hypostasizes a 
kind of nothingness into the self. Pleasure, for example, 









ce n’est pas une représentation, c’est un événement concret, plein et absolu. 
... Il n’y a pas plus d’abord une conscience qui recevrait ensuite 1’affection 
‘‘plaisir’’, comme une eau qu’on colore, qu’il n’y a d’abord un plaisir (in- 
conscient ou psychologique) qui recevrait ensuite la qualité de conscient, comme 
un faisceau de lumiére. [P. 21.] 
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As Merleau-Ponty says, 


Nl faut reconnaitre d’abord que la pensée, chez le sujet parlant, n’est pas une 
représentation, ¢’est-4-dire qu’elle ne pose pas expressément des objets ou 
des relations. L’orateur ne pense pas avant de parler ni méme pendant qu’il 
parle; sa parole est sa pensée.4 


Sartre and Merleau-Ponty are close to Ryle’s concept of mind where 
mind is conceived as being exhausted by its manifestations. Thus, 
minds as well as physical objects are defined in terms of their overt ap- 
pearances and all reference to a hidden event behind the appearance 
is ruled out. 

This initial orientation determines Sartre’s basic distincton be- 
tween the en-soi and the pour-soi. For the awareness of manifesta- 
tions is distinct though inseparable from the manifestations. Even 
the en-soi can not be considered abstracted from this relation with a 
knowing subject. But the objects of awareness, the manifestations, 
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3 Ibid., Vol. XLVII (1950), p. 408. 
4 Merleau-Ponty, M., Phénoménologig de la perception, Paris, 1945, p. 209. 
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can be considered from their own point of view. We can ask 
ourselves what kind of being or existence these manifestations have, 
just as we can raise the same question with reference to the knowing 
subject. When we raise these questions, Sartre believes we can 
detect two different types of existents, what he calls the en-soi (that 
which exists in itself), and the pour-soi (that which exists for itself, 
or that which is aware of its own existence). Bearing in mind that 
the en-soi, the object, is defined in terms of appearances to observers 
and that there are no noumena behind these appearances, it is not 
hard to see that we must describe the being of the object as passive 
and full. 


L’étre-en-soi n’a point de dedans qui s’opposerait 4 un dehors et qui serait 
analogue 4 un jugement, 4 une loi, 4 une conscience de soi. L’en-soi n’a pas 
de secret: il est massif... . Il est pleine positivité. Il ne connait done pas 
l’altérité: il ne se pose jamais comme autre qu’un autre étre.... [Pp. 33-34.] 5 


Being en-soi is not, we must be careful to remember, analyzed by 
Sartre outside his primary phenomenological position. The en-soi 
which is said to be passive, full, and inert is not an objective being 
taken in isolation from man, the pour-soi: it is simply the en-soit 
relatum of the relation en-soi-pour-soi which is thus analyzed. 
Sartre’s question here is what kind of being can the phenomenologi- 
cal manifestations which constitute the reality of objects be said to 
have? These manifestations could hardly be said to be in them- 
selves active or dynamic or to be self-aware, since in themselves they 
have being only as objects of awareness, and any change or activity 
stems from the changes of attention of the observer. It is man who 
injects movement and action into the phenomenological sea of being, 
for it is man alone who can change and vary his kaleidoscope of 
perspectives. But man the knower introduces another more im- 
portant factor into the world: what Sartre calls le néant. 

One of the most objectionable features of Sartre’s metaphysic for 
Ames is the category of nothingness, which plays such a central 
theme in Sartre’s system, for it is on this category that much of 
Sartre’s nihilism hangs. I think Ames is justified in objecting to 
such nihilism as the final or only depiction of reality, although reflec-. 
tion upon the current international situation, upon the behavior of 
statesmen, the folly of men in power, lends credence to this aspect 


5 Sartre offers a long and detailed analysis of the relation of ‘‘the other’’ 
as it functions in the knowledge situation, a discussion which is a part of the 
larger analysis of self-knowledge on the part of the pour-soi. What he has to 
say concerning the relation between the reflector and that on which he 
reflects is particularly significant. I shall not have time to discuss these points. 
I am offering only the barest of outlines of his metaphysical system in order 
to indicate where I find it intelligible and significant. 
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of Sartre’s view of the world. What I wish to defend is not, how- 
ever, Sartre’s nihilism but the meaningfulness of this category. 
Le néant takes its meaning in Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant from 
several points of view. There is first of all the café scene which 
Ames cites in his original discussion. 


J’ai rendez-vous avec Pierre 4 quatre heures. J’arrive en retard d’un quart 
d’heure: Pierre est toujours exact; m’aura-t-il attendu? Je regarde la salle, 
les consommateurs, et je dis: Il n’est pas la. [P. 44.] 


Pierre’s absence from the café is perceived just as much as the 
presence of the objects which are there. In itself, as a being en-soi, 
the café and all that composes it ‘‘est un plein d’étre.’’ Likewise, 
Pierre’s actual presence elsewhere is also, in itself, a ‘‘ plein d’étre.’’ 
The differentiating feature of Sartre’s survey of the café scene is 
that we are here dealing with an observer in relation with his objects 
of awareness. It is again important to place Sartre in his proper 
context, for the introduction of nothingness into the world via this 
avenue can appear as no more than a bold hypostatization unless we 
are aware of the Gestalt theory implied by this section. 


Mais il faut observer que, dans la perception, il y a toujours constitution d’une 
forme sur un fond. Aucun objet, aucun groupe d’objets n’est spécialement 


désigné pour s’organiser en fond ou en forme: tout dépend de la direction de 
mon attention. [Jbid.] 


Sartre’s perception of the café is conditioned by his expectation of 
seeing Pierre. Pierre becomes the base around which the elements 
of the café are organized. But Pierre is not there and all the 
objects slide into the nothingness of Pierre’s absence after they 
are examined to see whether they contain Pierre. Negative judg- 
ments, such as ‘‘Neither Wellington nor Valéry is in the café,’’ can 
be constructed after the examination of the scene, but the negative 
relation in the latter case is simply thought, it is not felt as it is in 
the case of Pierre’s absence. The negative judgment involving 
Pierre is more than thought, since the perception on which this 
judgment is based is conditioned in advance by expectations which 
control the Gestalt character of the perceived field. In relation to 
the expectation, Pierre constitutes part of the expected ‘‘plein 
d’étre.’” When this expectation is unfulfilled, Pierre’s absence 
makes a hole in the perceived pattern: his nothingness, his absence, 
is actually a part of the world of Sartre. 

To make sense of Sartre’s theory of le néant, conceived as enter- 
ing the world through perception of this sort, we do not have to 
verify his Gestalt theory. If the perceptual theory upon which the 
doctrine rests is correct, his doctrine of the perception of Pierre’s 
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absence could presumably also be verified. But even if false, the 
theory is meaningful. Certainly, there is good sense in saying that 
my world is controlled to a very large extent by my desires, and 
surely it is no violation of language to say absences are felt as 
strongly as presences, when the absence of an expected and longed- 
for friend occurs. Sartre does not ask us to believe in nothingness 
as an ingredient in the en-soi, detached from the pouwr-soi of the 
observer. It is only in relation with the pour-soi, with the needs 
and desires of man, that nothingness becomes ingredient in man’s 
world. The café scene is an illustration of the more general avenue 
of introducing le néant appealed to throughout Sartre’s book, i.e., 
the avenue of interrogation. Man is not only an observer, he is the 
interrogator of nature, and in putting questions to nature, the 
possibility of a negative answer is always open. Here again, man’s 
relation with the world is stressed. 


Il serait done vain de nier que la négation apparaisse sur le fond primitif 
d’un rapport de 1’*homme au monde; le monde ne découvre pas ses non-étres 4 
qui ne les a d’abord posés comme des possibilités. Mais est-ce 4 dire que ces 
non-étres doivent étre réduits 4 de la pure subjectivité? [P. 41.] 


Sartre does not think so. Negation is not only a quality of the 
judgment, it belongs as well to ‘‘une conduite préjudicative.’’ In 
asking questions of nature (and the search for Pierre was a form of 
question-asking), ‘‘Je me tiens d’une certaine maniére en face de 
1’étre et ce rapport 4 1’étre est un rapport d’étre, le jugement n’en 
est que l’expression facultative’’ (p. 42). Once more, Sartre’s 
phenomenological background emerges, for his position here hinges 
upon acceptance of the doctrine of a primitive orientation of man to 
his world which is pre-scientific. Merleau-Ponty develops this posi- 
tion at length in his Phénoménologie de la Perception. , 

Les vues scientifiques selon lesquelles je suis un moment du monde sont toujours 
naives et hypocrites, parce qu’elles sous-entendent, sans la mentionner, cette 


autre vue, celle de la conscience, par laquelle d’abord un monde se dispose 
autour de moi et commence a exister pour moi. [P. iii.] 


This is, of course, the doctrine elaborated by Husserl throughout his 
writings. In this pre-judgmental attitude taken towards reality, 
expectations again play their rdéle, for in interrogating nature we 


6 Vide especially the extended discussion in Erfahrung und Orteil, pp. 1- 
109. For example: ‘‘ Die evidente Gegebenheit von individuellen Gegenstanden 
der Erfahrung geht ihnen voran, d.i. ihre vorpradikative Gegebenheit. Die 
Evidenz der Erfahrung wire sonach die von uns gesuchte letzturspriingliche 
Evidenz und damit der Ausgangspunkt der Ursprungsklirung des pridikativen 
Urteils. Theorie der vorpradikativen Erfahrung, eben derjenigen, die die 
urspriinglichsten Substrate in gegenstindlicher Evidenz vorgibt, ist das an 
sich erste Stiick der phanomenologischen Urteilstheorie’’ (p. 21). 
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expect either a positive or a negative reply. If ‘‘j’attends un 
dévoilement d’étre, c’est que je suis préparé du méme coup a 
V’éventualité du dévoilement d’un non-étre’’ (p. 42). If, when my 
car breaks down, I direct my attention on the carburetor, thinking 
the cause of the breakdown may lie there, the possibility always 
remains open that there is nothing in the carburetor causing the 
breakdown. Sartre, of course, does not mean to say that nothing 
inhabits my carburetor in the same sense that I inhabit my house. 
Nothingness is not a category for Sartre on all fours with the 
category of being. Being is, as he says, ‘‘antérieur au néant et le 
fonde’’ (p.52). Being en-soi can be examined exhaustively without 
finding le néant, for nothingness has only a borrowed existence. 
The complete disappearance of being would not leave non-being in 
control for with the dissolution of being, non-being is dissolved also. 
But le néant has a dependent existence in another, more important 
sense: it depends upon man, the pouwr-sot, to feel, to perceive the 
absence which is nothing. Man alone is able to find gaps in reality 
because he looks for things and events which are not there. Man 
does not poke holes in reality in the literal sense, he does not 
destroy ‘‘méme provisoirement, la masse d’étre’’ which confronts 
him. That which is modified, ‘‘c’est son rapport avec 1’étre’’ (p. 
61). It is only in the relation pour-soi-en-sor that nothingness 
arises and then it arises only for the pour-soi. But to perceive 
these deficiencies of being (deficiencies for man), man has to be 
able to view reality as an object, he has, that is, to separate himself 
from the en-soi in the same way that any object is distinct from 
its subject. Such a separation and distinction is only epistemo- 
logical, it does not involve an ontological detachment of the pour-sot 
from the en-soi. By definition, any ontological separation of this 
sort is precluded, for Sartre’s phenomenological world is precisely 
this intimate relation of subject and object. The detachment which 
Ames objects to is not a bifurcation of man and nature in any other 
sense than that for purposes of knowledge man has to be distinguish- 
able from his objects of awareness. The pouwr-soi is never onto- 
logically separated from the en-soi: man needs the en-sot in order 
to carry out his unique function of purposive action. It is in the 
en-sot that man finds the materials for constructing his goals and 
it is upon the frame of the en-soi that he seeks to build the world 
he desires. If the en-soi were already full in the sense of contain- 
ing all the goals and objectives man would ever need or seek, 
human action for Sartre would be at a standstill. It is only be- 
cause for man the static reality of the en-soi is not complete, does 
not contain all that man finds significant and worthwhile, that man 
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is aroused into action, into trying to refashion the en-soi of his 
existence. 

This ability to look for things which are absent, to detach 
oneself epistemologically from the en-soi of objects, brings into 
prominence the most important characteristic of man for Sartre: his 
liberty. For man’s liberty consists precisely in this act of finding de- 
ficiencies in reality. Man is able to free himself from the passive, 
‘*plein d’étre’’ of the en-soi, to form objectives and to move towards 
them. But for Sartre, man’s freedom follows from his very nature. 
Man can not help but be free, since being free means being what 
he is, the pour-soi. However, so important is man’s freedom that 
Sartre prefers to say ‘‘La liberté humaine précéde l’essence de 
l’homme et larend possible, 1’essence de 1’étre humain est en suspens 
dans sa liberté’’ (p. 61). Liberty, in other words, is the defining 
characteristic of man. Sartre seems to be saying liber sum, ergo 
sum. Without activity that is freedom, the pour-soi would lapse 
into the passivity of the en-soi. But all action entails intention, an 
intention to achieve something which is not yet in existence. The 
base of intention is the apprehension of a deficiency in reality and 
a desire to replace that deficiency by a positive reality. 


Elle [the intentional act] la saisit dans sa caractéristique essentielle qui est 
d’étre un possible désirable et non réalisé. Cela signifie que, dés la conception 
de 1’acte, la conscience a pu se retirer du monde plein dont elle est conscience 
et quitter le terrain de 1’étre pour aborder franchement celui du non-étre. 
[P. 509.] 


Nothingness enters the world once more through the awareness of 
an absence, a lacking, an awareness which might be termed ‘‘ethical 
awareness.’’ In so far as the pour-sot lives in the fullness of being, 
it will be inactive. Only when it perceives a lack, a nothing which 
it desires to be filled or which it feels ought to be realized, will it 
take action. But such a desiring of that which is unfulfilled, such a 
constant dissatisfaction with our environment, is the differentiating 
character of man. 


Cela implique done pour la conscience la possibilité permanente de faire une 
rupture avec son propre passé, de s’en arracher pour pouvoir le considérer & la 
lumiére d’un non-étre et pour pouvoir lui conférer la signification qu’il a & 

partir du projet d’un sens qu’il n’a pas. [P. 511.] 


Liberty is a breaking up of ‘‘plein d’étre’’ into a ‘‘manque d’étre,”’ 
into a being comprehended as incomplete to some observer. It is 
only man who is able to feel lacks and holes in being. Hence he is 
the bearer of liberty and the negative force of being. ‘‘Etre, pour 
le pour-soi, c’est néantiser 1’en-soi qu’il est’’ (p. 515). 
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Such an interpretation of human liberty may not be adequate, it 
may overlook the important problem of responsibility and may even 
paint a dark picture of man’s life. There are certainly many legal 
and moral questions which Sartre’s analysis fails to cover, but it 
does so simply because he is not concerned in L’Etre et le Néant with 
these additional problems. Moreover, his analysis does do justice 
to the inseparable relation between intention, volition, and objective, 
and it does call attention to an important quality of man, i.e., his 
continual quest for change. Furthermore, even if we object that 
Sartre’s freedom is not the sort of freedom we like to think we have 
(because he speaks of it as being ‘‘forced’’), he certainly is follow- 
ing a clear insight in suggesting that liberty can not be discussed in 
isolation from motives and that motives are largely conditioned by 
factors of environment and milieu. But I do not wish to defend 
Sartre’s interpretation of human liberty; there are many aspects of 
his interpretation which I am not sure I fully understand. What 
I would like to suggest is that in stating his case for en-soi and 
pour-sot in these terms, he has given us some valid insights into 
the subject-object relation and has presented an intelligible meta- 
physical distinction. Sartre has presented us with what I would 
call an epistemologically controlled ontology in which the ontological 
structure is made to fit over the epistemic foundation. It is, as 
the sub-title of his book explains, a study in the ontology of 
phenomenology. When we remember that the distinction between 
en-sot and pour-sot is made within the framework of this epistemo- 
logical position, we find the resulting metaphysics quite meaningful. 

_There has been no fallacious misuse of noun substantives standing 
for entities that do not exist, since the unrealized goals of purposive 
activity, the felt awareness of significant absences, which play such 
a commanding réle in Sartre’s metaphysic, do have a very real 
existence in his phenomenological world. The various ways in 
which nothingness enters this world are all manifestations, aware- 
nesses to a mind, and this is sufficient to make them real for Sartre. 
By keeping his basic phenomenological position in mind we can 
also see that it is wrong to construe Sartre’s problem as how to in- 
troduce the pour-soi into the world of en-soi. The logical priority 
of being over nothingness which Ames cites as evidence for in- 
terpreting Sartre’s problem in this manner, does not mean that the 
en-sot is all there is: it means only that nothingness has a dependent 
existence, that in fact it is meaningless to speak of le néant without 
speaking of l’étre. Whether an existentialism of this sort can be 
made to yield pregnant insights into man’s moral life, whether the 
distinction of en-sot and pour-soi can be turned into a device for 
explicating all of the moral and legal ramifications of human liberty, 
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is still open to question. Whether existentialism is a humanism is 
precisely the question of whether an epistemic ontology such as 
Sartre offers can be turned to the service of ethical and esthetic 
matters. But because we do not quite see how this ontology can 
be applied to these areas, or because we dislike the nihilistic 
orientation of Sartre’s ethics and esthetics, we should not be led 
into condemning L’Etre et le Néant as a labyrinth of nonsense. 
It may be ethically and esthetically barren, this can be debated; 
but sterility need not lead to imbecility. 


JoHN W. YOLTON 
OxFORD, ENGLAND 
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The Structure of Appearance. NELSON GoopMAN. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1951. xv + 315 pp. $4.00. 


This book has two functions: it treats of techniques of logical 
construction, by precept and example, and it sets forth a logical 
construction for the theory of sense qualities. The principle of uni- 
fication is that the latter is the example. 

Logical construction, in the sense treated in this book, is the 


definitional construction of extra-logical concepts from minimum 
extra-logical beginnings with help of the devices of elementary 
logic. Goodman’s adherence to the devices of elementary logic 
(truth functions and quantifiers, to the exclusion of class member- 
ship) is a restriction of his auxiliaries, be it noted, and hence a 
heightening of his objectives. Such a restriction of auxiliaries is 
very much in keeping with the basic objectives of a constructional 
system, viz., clarity and economy. Constructions which, like those 
in Carnap’s Der logische Aufbau der Welt and Woodger’s The 
Axiomatic Method in Biology, appeal freely to a classically mathe- 
matical universe of classes and classes of classes and so on up, can 
not be depended on to enhance clarity and economy beyond the de- 
gree to which those qualities are enjoyed by this prodigal universe 
of abstract mathematical entities itself. One importance of Good- 
man’s book is that it shows how well we can get on without those 
platonistic aids. The book as a whole, both in its technical construc- 
tions and in its broadly expository passages, is notable for the de- 
gree to which it refrains from platonistic presuppositions without 
conspicuous cramping of style. It was to be expected that the clip- 
ping of wings should be an aid to keeping our feet on the ground, 
-but it is agreeable to observe, in addition, how nimble we can be 
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onee our wings are clipped. The truly rational animal, one begins 
to believe, is a featherless biped. 

Intermediate steps apart, definitions worth devising usually de- 
fine terms already current in discourse prior to the definitions. In 
what kind of agreement must the definition stand to the prior usage 
of the defined term, then, in order to be acceptable? Goodman is 
not one to dispose of this problem by tossing off the magic word 
‘‘synonymy.’’ A more serious criterion is that of interchangeability 
in extensional contexts salva veritate. But even this sort of agree- 
ment, loose though it seems, is—as Goodman points out—too strict. 
In illustration he cites Whitehead’s version of points as certain 
classes of regions; for it is no objection to Whitehead’s version that 
the statement ‘‘ Regions are members of points’’ is false or meaning- 
less under ordinary usage and true for Whitehead. Actually what 
is wanted is interchangeability salva veritate not in all extensional 
contexts, but only in limited contexts in which we agree to interest 
ourselves. Goodman argues, with abundant explanation and illus- 
tration, that what matters in the end is isomorphism between appro- 
priately delimited systems. 


Besides the question how the definiens should agree with the 
preconceived definiendum, there is the question how to choose the 
basis upon which to erect our definitions. One conspicuous consid- 


eration here is economy, or logical simplicity. But how is this to be 
measured? Not by counting primitive ideas, surely; for, given the 
auxiliary use of logic, we can easily and trivially define any desired 
multitude of extralogical predicates on the basis of a single predi- 
eate of sufficiently high degree. Goodman has dealt with the prob- 
lem of devising a significant standard of simplicity for sets of extra- 
logical primitives, in three papers in the Journal of Symbolic Logic 
(1943, 1949) ; and the ideas of those papers are reproduced, with re- 
visions and extensions, in the book. His measure of simplicity ap- 
plies primarily to sets of predicates, and depends not only on the 
number of predicates and the degree of each, but also on considera- 
tions of symmetry and other less evident features. The guiding 
principle is that reductions of primitives should not be rated as 
gains in simplicity when similar reductions could be accomplished 
mechanically in all cases of the same ‘‘kind.’’ Whereas this guiding 
principle is admittedly vague, the simplicity measure with which 
Goodman eventuates is by no means lacking in precision and ex- 
plicitness. Its only lack is simplicity. 

In his discussion of the simplicity problem, Goodman remarks 
that ‘‘a predicate of more than one place is not always replaceable 
by some symmetrical predicate having a greater number of places’’ 
(p. 69). But I can show that this is wrong. For, suppose we are 
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given any two-place predicate, written say ‘R’. Take ‘Q’ then as a 
symmetrical three-place predicate such that, for all x, y, and z, Qryz 
if and only if either z = y and Rzz, or y = z and Ryz, or xz = z and 
Ray. Then ‘Rzy’ is replaceable by ‘Qzrzy’. A similar but more 
cumbersome argument is possible where ‘R’ is an n-place predicate 
for any n. However, such alteration in the rules for measuring sim- 
plicity as would be occasioned by this discovery has already been 
effected, for other reasons, in a forthcoming article by Goodman. 

So much for Goodman’s general theory of systems; we turn now 
to his specific constructions. Elementary logic is, as remarked, a 
part of the foundation. Another part is the calculus of individuals, 
which dates from LeSniewski (1916, 1927-1931) and Leonard and 
Goodman (1930, 1936, 1940) and is presented anew here. This 
theory is Boolean algebra (minus the null element) reinterpreted 
as treating no longer of classes but of extended individuals, in their 
relationships of overlapping and part-whole (whence LeSniewski’s 
term ‘mereology’). As developed in this book, the calculus of indi- 
viduals has the two-place predicate of overlapping as its sole primi- 
tive in addition to elementary logic. It proves possible to define 
identity, part-whole, complement, common part, and sum or aggre- 
gation. 

In further preparation for his constructional theory of sense 
qualities, Goodman explains by example what he means by a quale 
or simple quality. Examples of qualia are single colors, sounds, 
moments of subjective time, and positions in the visual field. A 
color, to be a quale, must be precisely fixed in all respects (hue, 
brilliance, saturation) ; a position, to be a quale, must be fixed in 
visual altitude and azimuth, and minimal in extent. 

As the objects of his universe, i.e., the values of his variables of 
quantification, Goodman takes qualia and sums of qualia. ‘Sum’ 
here is used in the sense, ostensibly, of the calculus of individuals; 
and indeed the sense is quite clear when the summed qualia are 
visual positions, for their sum is then simply that total visual region 
(scattered or continuous) which the summed positions compose. 
The sense of ‘sum’ is clear also when the summed qualia are mo- 
ments, for their sum is then simply that total portion of time (scat- 
tered or consecutive) which the summed moments compose. A sum 
of positions or moments is conceived not as a class of the summed 
positions or moments, but as a whole containing those positions or 
moments as parts; thus the sum a + b + c is thought of as contain- 
ing a, b and c only in the part-whole manner in which it contains 
also the subordinate sums a + b,a + c,andb +c. 

Where the summed qualia are colors or sounds, however, we 
have only an analogy to help us understand the notion of sum. The 
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sum is supposed to be, again, a whole having the summed qualia as 
parts; but it must be recognized that the notion of part, clear ini- 
tially as a spatio-temporal concept, is here understood only by spatio- 
temporal analogy. Goodman remarks that the sum of several color 
qualia corresponds to that total portion of the color prism, or color 
sphere, which embraces the representations of the summed color 
qualia ; but this again is a spatial analogy. When finally we proceed 
to sums of heterogeneous qualia, say a color and two sounds and a 
position and a moment, the analogy tries the imagination. 

Analogy is not to be scorned. It can be the only link between 
existing common sense and an important advance of science. -But 
the present case is less desperate. Goodman could, if he chose, con- 
strue the summation of qualia quite explicitly in terms of existing 
common sense (such as it is) ; viz., by interpreting the sum simply 
as the class of the summed qualia. This would mean interpreting 
the part-whole predicate complexly as meaning membership when 
the ‘‘part’’ is a quale, and class inclusion when the ‘‘part’’ is a sum 
of qualia. Or, in ease of allegiance to the theory of types, reinterpret 
the qualia as unit classes of qualia and then construe sum and part- 
whole simply as logical sum and inclusion. I recommend one or 
other of these reinterpretations to those who find mystery in Good- 
man’s application of the calculus of individuals to non-spatio-tem- 
poral qualia. 

Qualia themselves are abstract entities, and qualia other than 
moments are universals in the sense of being repeatable ; these points 
are brought out by Goodman. So the admission of qualia as values 
of variables is, in some sense, a departure from nominalism ; and the 
admission of sums of qualia, if interpreted classially as above, is a 
further departure. But Goodman’s theory remains nominalistic in 
spirit in that it does not assume the usual platonistic logic which 
guarantees a realm of classes or properties corresponding to all 
combinations of given entities, and then a further realm correspond- 
ing to all combinations of those classes or properties, and so on. 
Goodman’s atoms are abstract qualia, and his superimposed so-called 
calculus of individuals is equivalent in power to a theory of non- 
empty classes of qualia; but he can by no stretch of the imagination 
be accused of a bigger ontology than this. His universe is indeed 
finite, for the qualia are conceived to be finite in number. 

A sum of qualia is called a concretum if it is a ‘‘smallest con- 
crete part of the stream of experience.’’ A visual concretum, e.g., is 
said to consist of three qualia: a visual position z, a color y, and a 
moment z such that as a matter of historical fact the position x is 
colored y at the moment z. Concreta of other senses than sight may 
be supposed construed in some analegous way. 
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An object (quale or sum of qualia) z is said to be with another 
y, symbolically Way, if x and y are non-overlapping parts of a con- 
eretum. In terms of ‘W’ plus the calculus of individuals and ele- 
mentary logic, Goodman easily expresses ‘x is a quale’ and ‘z is a 
eoncretum’. Then he works up to relationships such as ‘x is a con- 
crete portion of experience (a concretum or sum of concreta) quali- 
fied throughout (or: in part) by the quale or sum of qualia y’. 

Qualia may be so similar as to be immediately indiscriminable, 
but still be distinct in that one of them, but not the other, is discrim- 
inable from a third. Goodman speaks of qualia x and y as match- 
ing, symbolically Mzy, whenever they are not immediately dis- 
eriminable. ‘M’ figures as the keystone of a theory of qualitative 
order; a theory, that is, for ordering the component qualia of a 
category such as color, sound, space, time. The category of a quale 
x (e.g., color, if x is a color) is preliminarily conceived (following 
Carnap’s Aufbau, in principle) as the class of all qualia which can 
be reached from z by a chain of matchings, or ‘M’-connections. In 
other words, the category of x is the class of all qualia y such that 
M*xy, where the predicate ‘M*’ is the ancestral of ‘M’. Actually 
Goodman does not conceive of a category as a class of qualia, of 
course, but as a sum; but we saw above that this distinction is in- 
essential from a formal point of view. 

Formal definition of the category of x thus presents no difficulty 
once ‘M*’ is defined. For defining ‘M*’, Frege’s well known method 
suggests itself: M*zw if and only if 2 is a member of every class u 
such that w is a member of u and every quale which matches any 
member of wu is a member of wu. ‘‘However,’’ Goodman writes (p. 
234), ‘‘with our restricted general apparatus, ‘M*’ is not automati- 
eally available to us; if we are to use it, it must be defined within 
our nominalistic language.’’ His point is that he does not have 
classes of qualia, to serve as values of the ‘uw’ in the above version of 
‘M*zw’. But I have stressed that he does in effect have classes of 
qualia, in his sums of qualia. The above version of ‘M*zw’ could 
be adapted directly to his system by simply rephrasing ‘class wu’ as 
‘object w’ and ‘member of’ as ‘quale which is a part of’. Actually 
he ends up with a logically equivalent-definition of ‘M*zw’. 

Progress in ordering the qualia of a category proves to require 
an auxiliary notion of comparative size of sums of qualia. Good- 
man writes ‘Zxy’, as a tentative further primitive, to mean that 
x and y are equal in number of contained qualia. Here again is a 
concept which would be automatically available if Goodman were 
allowing himself the full machinery of higher set theory ; here again, 
therefore, it behooves us to inquire whether, as in the case of the 
ancestral, the pertinent machinery is present after all. Classically, 
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two classes are alike in size if they are the domain and converse do- 
main of a one-one relation. On conversion from classes to sums of 
qualia, this tells us that Zzy if and only if there is a relation which 
relates each quale which is part of z to exactly one quale which is 
part of y, and exactly one quale which is part of z to each quale 
which is part of y. The obstacle to reducing this formulation com- 
pletely to Goodman’s terms is the appeal to ‘‘relations’’ of qualia. 
Now classes of qualia are in effect at hand in Goodman’s system, 
as we know, and a relation is a class of ordered pairs; so the reduc- 
tion would be complete if there were a way of construing ordered 
pairs of qualia as qualia. There is, however, no such way. For, 
if there are n qualia altogether, there are n? ordered pairs of them; 
and n? is bound to exceed n, for any finite » other than 1 and 0. 

Actually Goodman manages to fuse the three tentative primitives 
‘W’, ‘M’, and ‘Z’ into a single symmetric two-place primitive predi- 
eate ‘A’ which, though a little complicated to explain in words, is 
very simple by his objective standard of simplicity measurement. 
The letter ‘A’ is supposed to suggest ‘affiliated with’—an unfortu- 
nate reading because of its connotation of asymmetry. 

Continuing his constructions, Goodman easily defines ‘greater 
than’: x is greater than y when Zwy for some proper part w of x. 
Also he defines xty, which is the sum of all qualia which match z or 
y but not both. Finally he explains qualia x and y tentatively as 
more similar than z and w when ztw is greater than xty. The size 
of xty, in other words, is a first approximate measure of the quali- 
tative distance between x and y. Then he defines a quale y as be- 
twit x and 2 when all three match and y is nearer (in the above 
sense) to x and to z than z and z are to each other. He defines a 
quale y as beside x when x and y are distinct but match and have no 
quale betwixt them. Then he is able to define a sum of qualia as 
(qualitatively) unidimensional when it has no three qualia beside 
any one. Among such unidimensional arrays he is able, further, to 
distinguish closed and open curves (to speak in a graphical anal- 
ogy). Also his definition of unidimensionality is shown to admit of 
analogues for higher dimensionalities. 

If in the construction which led to the definitions of betwixtness 
and besideness, above, we substitute besideness for matching, we 
come out with what Goodman calls twiztness and (tentatively) next- 
ness. The reason for this tentativeness is that he wants nextness to 
represent minimal qualitative disparity, and he is not sure that his 
construction achieves this end in all multidimensional cases. 

Goodman devotes considerable attention to graphing the match- 
ing relation and the derivative relationships noted above, and to a 
technique of rectifying queer arrays by positing vacant positions in 
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the graph. These pages contain interesting suggestions toward a 
metric of finite arrays. Perceptiveness and ingenuity are displayed 
in the detection and resolution of subtle difficulties. 

The matters developed thus on the basis of ‘Z’ and ‘M’ may be 
thought of, Goodman suggests, as a theory of shapes and sizes. 
Shape and size thus undergo an interesting generalization. Color- 
shape or sound-shape or time-shape, e.g., stands to the qualia of 
color or sound or time as shape in the ordinary sense stands to the 
qualia of spatial position in the visual field; and correspondingly 
for size. ‘‘The color shape of an individual is, so to speak, the con- 
figuration that the colors of that individual mark out in the total 
array of colors sometimes called ‘the color sphere’’’ (p. 209). 
‘‘Rhythm, when clearly dissociated from such factors as accent in 
accordance with Prall’s acute analysis, is simply temporal shape’”’ 
(p. 210). It is notable, moreover, that shapes and sizes even in the 
familiar sense have a radically different status from qualia, such as 
colors or sounds or positions. Shape is a question of the structure 
of the matching relation among qualia; and size is a question of how 
many qualia. 

There is much in the book that is not hinted of in the above sur- 
vey. Definitions indicated informally in this review are given for- 
mally in the book, and accompanied by representative theorems in 
full logical notation. There is some illustrative attention also to 
axioms and explicit deduction, though this aspect is not a major 
concern of the book. The proof of 7.13 (pp. 175 f.), by the way, 
can with a little tinkering be cut to a quarter of its length without 
departing from Goodman’s conventions of proof notation; and the 
proofs of 7.16 and 7.17 (pp. 176 f.) can be cut down by half. 

In the course of the book there is ample consideration of pro- 
cedures alternative to those adopted. One such alternative is that 
of taking as objects the concreta and their sums, instead of the 
qualia and their sums, and then reconstruing qualia as appropriate 
sums of concreta. The book includes also a useful exposition and 
penetrating criticism of the constructions in the wnteren Stufen of 
Carnap’s Aufbau. The concluding chapter comprises a useful dis- 
cussion of time, particularly in relation to the vagaries of tensed 
language. 

Errata privately circulated by the author: Page 4, line 1, for 
‘‘interpreted’’ read ‘‘uninterpreted.’’ Page 44, eighth line from 
footnote, for ‘‘intransitive’’ read ‘‘transitive.’’ Page 71, line 13, 
for ‘‘nonsymmetrical’’ read ‘‘symmetrical.’’ Page 130, delete lines 
9-15. Page 192, at end of line 8 insert ‘‘but not in any other com- 
plex contained in that individual.’’ 

Further errata: Page 11, line 3, for ‘‘an r-class’’ read ‘‘a p-class 
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of r-classes.’’ Page 38, last two lines but seven, for ‘‘human cells as 
parts also has all humans’’ read ‘‘humans as parts also has all hu- 
man cells.’? Page 111, last line but fourteen, for ‘‘equality’’.read 
‘‘quality.’’ Page 192, tenth line from footnote, for ‘‘six’’ read 
‘‘five.’’? Page 315, last line but fifteen, for ‘‘width’’ read ‘‘with.’’ 
Near the foot of page 28, the parenthetical enumeration of logical 
signs presumably ought, for the temporary purposes of the adjacent 
discussion, to be supplemented by mention of the identity sign. 
W. V. QuINE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Aspecten van de Tijd (Aspects of the Problem of Time). K. Kuy- 
PERS, H. A. WeERSMA, et al. Assen (Netherlands) : Van Gorcum 
& Comp. N.V. 1950. 307 pp. 


This is a collection of philosophical essays by several of the leading 
contemporary Dutch philosophers, published by Het Genootschap 
voor Wetenschappelijke Philosophie (Society for Scientific Philos- 
ophy) in commemoration of twenty-five years of its existence. These 
essays are impressive examples of professional skill in philosophical 
analysis and expression and it is unfortunate that they will have so 
small a group of readers in this country. There is space in this re- 
view for no more than a list of authors and titles and for an attempt 
briefly to suggest the argument and intent of each essay. 

In his essay, ‘‘The Problem of Time in Ancient and Modern 
Ontology,’’ K. Kuypers contends that all European philosophy ex- 
cept positivism is based on Greek ontology, specifically on the con- 
trast between timeless eternity and temporal reality. (Even exis- 
tentialism, as a philosophy of finiteness, is a pathological form of 
ontology.) To resolve this dualism, the greatest need is for a criti- 
eal interpretation of the philosophical concept of science and a new 
orientation of philosophy to modern positive science. 

H. A. Weersma presents a skillful though somewhat tortuous 
analysis of Hegel’s conception of time as ‘‘a true infinity in con- 
creto,”’ in which the idea attains to consciousness of itself. 

J. Clay, in ‘‘The Concept of Time in the Natural Sciences,’’ con- 
cludes that time is the changeable character of reality, mistakenly 
conceived as something having independent substantial existence. 
Universal time is merely the universal scheme of change which we 
construct by bringing into relation unilateral irreversible change, 
as in the case of an individual living thing, and periodic mechanical 
change, as in the case of the recurrence of the individual in the life 
of the species. 

H. Meyer, in ‘‘Time and Reality,’’ affirms that the notion of real- 
ity must be evolved out of our experience of time and not vice versa. 


———— 
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Simple immediate experience, the ‘‘now,’’ consists of what we see 
(reality) and what we do (actuality). Pure subjectivity is escaped 
by the reason’s creation of knowledge which transcends mere sub- 
jective representations and of ethical norms which transcend mere 
personal decisions. Neither is absolute but must be tested in ex- 
perience, i.e., in time. 

H. J. Pos (American delegates will remember him as the vigor- 
ous president of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy) in 
the essay, ‘‘ Language and Time,’’ contributes a penetrating analysis 
of the relation of speech and language to one another and to cosmic 
reality. Though speech and language belong to the reality which 
exists in time, both the psychology of speech and the phenomenology 
of language reveal a transcendence by consciousness of time as suc- 
cession. He finds the explanation of this in the fact that this is 
merely a specific case of the general law that, when reality-existing- 
in-time is transformed into content-existing-in-consciousness, the 
content no longer exists in that time, though consciousness can al- 
ways return to time. 

L. Van Der Horst, in ‘‘Time Viewed Psychologically,’’ reviews 
his own experiments and those of others in the chronometric meas- 
urement of observation ‘‘as a phenomenon in time’’ and comes to 
the conclusion that the concept of rhythm but not the concept of 
measure is applicable to the actual experience of observing. 

In ‘‘ Aesthetic Time,’’ D. Bartling advances the notion of a dis- 
tinctive esthetic time, which he defines as a fusion of conscious ex- 
periences of quality and intensity with the consciousness of objective 
temporal duration. When the former predominates, the esthetic 
experience value is emotional; when the latter predominates, objec- 
tive registration of time replaces the esthetic responses of the senses. 
The author believes that this definition is applicable also to the 
spatial arts and he employs it to make a tentative classification of 
them. 

In characteristically scholastic fashion, Fr. A. F. Van Leeuwen, 
S. J., in ‘‘Time and Eternity’’ derives the concept of the eternity 
of God by subtracting from the concept of the eternity of time its 
limiting characteristic, succession. The eternity of God is eternal 
time without succession and change. 

KE. W. Beth (General Secretary of the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy) contributes an essay entitled ‘‘Philosophy of 
Mathematics.’’ After surveying the history of the search for the 
fundamental principles of mathematics (with remarkable brevity 
and clearness), the author considers the possibilities of a universal 
logic of science. In conclusion, he suggests that recent developments 
in the philosophy of mathematics, including emancipation from 
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theory of knowledge, represent, on the one hand, a disorientation 
from traditional civilizations, and, on the other hand, far from sig- 
nalizing the decadence of Western thought, constitute the first stage 
in the development of ‘‘a truly autonomous Western philosophy’’ 
which will ultimately furnish a basis for universal understanding. 

K. Kuypers’ second essay, ‘‘The Concept of Necessity in Philo- 
sophical Thought,’’ like his first, traces the restrictive influence of 
a concept in the history of philosophy. He is here concerned with 
the struggle of philosophers with the antithesis of necessity (both 
physical and rational) and empirical contingency. Rationalism, 
particularly, needs to be rescued from the consequences of its alleged 
commitment to necessity. Modern mathematics and physics, by de- 
veloping the concepts of probability and indeterminism, have ex- 


posed the confusion in traditional thought and have created a de- . 


mand for a reinterpretation. 

In his second essay, ‘‘Two Types of Mysticism in the Nether- 
lands,’’ H. J. Pos uses a contrast between der Mouw, a common- 
sense mystic, and Bolland, an (Hegelian) intellectual mystic, to ex- 
pose the basic self-contradictoriness of. mysticism, considered from 
the standpoint of (a) language (with special reference to the Dutch 
language, which Bolland used ‘‘against its nature’’), (b) modern 
science, and (c) society. Hegelianism, Calvinism, and Neo-Thomism 
are grouped together and jointly condemned, because in them the 
mystic spirit ‘‘hardens into dogma and rigidity,’’ from which the 
processes of modern science and social thought and practice are free. 
This is a brilliant essay, with an undercurrent of deep feeling, aris- 
ing out of a sensitivity, characteristic of the author, to the practical 
human significance of philosophical commitments. 

C. C. J. De Ridder in the final article gives a brief history of 
the society. It was founded in 1923 by a group of adherents of the 
Marburg School, from which commitment it was eventually re- 
leased, though not without some friction. 

The appendix contains summaries of the articles, all of which are 
in English except three, which are in French. In view of the ex- 
cellence of the balance of the book, in appearance as well as sub- 
stance, and because the writers are in this part using a foreign lan- 
guage, it is with great hesitance that the reviewer ventures the opin- 
ion that most of the summaries in English will not be very helpful 
to those who can not read the text, and records the fact that some 
of them contain a number of errors in grammar and diction. There 
are also appended programs of the society since 1939 and a complete 
chronological list of members and patrons. 
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ments: Michael Scriven. 

Anatysis. Vol. II, No. 6. Analytic-Synthetic: F. Waismann. 
Russell’s Analysis of Existence: Martin Shearn. The Theory of 
Types Again: J. J. C. Smart. On Defining ‘Soluble’: Thomas 
Storer. 

PuiiosopHic Asstracts. Volume XII, Number 35. 

Rivista Di Finosoria. Volume XLII, Fascicolo 2. 11 provvisorio 
e il possibile: G. Cairola. Aspetti moderni della metodologia di 
Cartesio: L. Geymonat. Un ecritico americano di Marx: F. Fer- 
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REvvE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Cinquiéme Année, 
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la fausse conversion: Jeanne Delhomme. Léon Brunschvicg lecteur 
de Descartes et de Pascal: Georges Bastide. Brunschvicg et Berg- 
son: Marcel Deschoux: 

Rivista D1 Firnosor1a Neo-Sconastica. Anno XLIII, Fascicolo 
II. Note sull’ Aristotele latino medioevale: Z. Minio Paluello. Il 
problema dell’essere in Ludwig Feuerbach: @. Ballanti. Note e 
Discussioni—Lo sciopero parigino del 1229 e i nuovi centri cul- 
turali: Z. Bertola. La filosofia della natura di Nicolai Hartmann: 
8S. Vanni Rovighi. Religione e filosofia nell’ esistenzialismo positivo 
di Nicola Abbagnano: E. Olgiati. Epistemologia del contare: G. 
Alvares. 

RIVISTA CRITICA DI SToRIA DELLA Fiuosor1a. Anno VI, Fasc. II. 
L’analisi della conoscenza in Bertrand Russell: A. Vasa. Il concetto 
della storia nel pensiero del Rinascimento: E. Garin. Genesi e 
significato della valutazione platonica della poesia: A. Masaracchia. 
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The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at the Uni- 
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versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. on September 6, 7, 
and 8, 1951. The program is as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 6 
2:00 p.m. Semantic Analysis and Psycho-Physical Dualism 
Arthur Pap 
Metaphysics and Moore’s Method in Philosophy 
Paul Weinpahl 
The Content of Art H. G. Alexander 
Plausibility in Fiction 


SEPTEMBER 7 
Verification or Truth Edward C. Moore 
On Scales and Axioms of Measurement 
Patrick Suppes 
Logic and Ethics Anthony M. Mardiros 
1:30 p.m. Hume’s Contribution to a Theory of the Self 
J. W. Robson 
Do We Want an Empiricist Culture? 
Cynthia A. Schuster 
The Two Worlds Colin M. Turbayne 
6:30 p.m. Annual Banquet. The Presidential Address: ‘‘The 
Legal Norm in Soviet Jurisprudence’’ by Georgiana 
Melvin. 
SEPTEMBER 8 
10:00 a.m. Philosophy and the Act of Freedom 
~ Arturo B. Fallico 
Criteria of Explanation in History ....H. W. Strong 





The Annual Meeting of the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy will be held Thursday, September 6 at 9:30 A.M. 
Three papers will be read: The Course in Social Philosophy by 
Melvin Rader; Topics and Materials of an Oriental Philosophy 
Course by F. Raymond Iredell; The Course in Oriental Philosophy 
by Edward Kollman. 





The American Philosophical Association is this year celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. The Association was officially formed in 
New York City in December, 1901. The Western Philosophical As- 
sociation had already been in existence for several years, but was 
at this time made national. The Pacific Division was organized in 
1924, and held its first meeting on November 28 and 29, 1924, at the 
University of California. 





